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WHAT TROUBLE DID. 


BY MRS. KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


NE bright morning Tom Perri- 
winkle knocked at the door of 
his mother’s room with a tele- 
eram in his hand. His father 
had been called out to see a 
patient, and Tom, as the eldest 

- son, usually attended to such 

matters in his father’s absence. 

‘* May I come in?’’ he asked. 

“ Certainly,’’? was the prompt answer. 

‘‘ Here is a telegram from Aunt Helen,’’ said 
Tom. “More trouble for her; their house in town 
was burned down last night, and they have lost 
nearly everything.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Tom,’’ said Mrs. Perriwinkle, ‘‘ what 
can we do for her? Poor Helen! and so soon 
after Uncle Harry’s death! Surely troubles never 
come alone. Do telegraph at once, dear, that we 
are very, very sorry, and ask her what we can 
do; it will not answer for her to go into the 
country again when the weather is so cold.” 

“That is the very thing she proposes to do,” 
said Tom. ‘See, she says, ‘ Going back to 
Cherry Farm.’ ”’ 

‘¢ How can she ? Poor woman, she is accus- 
tomed to steam-heat and a luxurious home, and 
the farm is only fitted for warm weather.’’ 

“The morning despatches say that the insur- 
ance policy had expired only a few days since, 
and consequently it is a total loss,” said ‘Tom. 

‘¢ Worse and worse!” said Mrs. Perriwinkle. 
‘«T wonder if we could n’t have them come right 
here ?”’ 

‘¢ Motherdy,” exclaimed Tom, “your heart is 
large enough, but this house will not hold many 
more. Think of Auntie’s brood of six !’’ 

“True,” said his mother; “and yet what can 
we do? And only last week Helen wrote that 
her little ones were now all comfortably fitted out 
for the cold weather ; what a doubly sad Thanks- 
giving it will be for them ! ”” 

Two hours later, Tom Perriwinkle was on his 
way to the neighboring city of Spindleville, and 
Aunt Helen was more than glad to see him, for 
Tom and her son Merton —just two years Tom’s 
junior — were grand helpers in an emergency, 
and their experiences in camping out now be- 
came valuable. Every one thought it best for 
Mrs. Perriwinkle to return at once to the small 
farm where she had just passed the summer. 

Very little was saved from the once elegant 
home, and Mrs. Perriwinkle was compelled to 
accept of donations to her children’s wardrobes 
until she could replace the warm garments 
destroyed. 

‘¢ Tt is all well enough for the children at the 
farm,” said one of Uncle Harry’s old friends to 
her as she was preparing the little ones for their 
bleak November journey, ‘‘ but what will you do 
for society ? You will be literally buried alive.’ 

‘¢ No woman can find time for society with my 
brood, under existing circumstances,’’ said she 
with a sad smile. 

“ Shall we send Toddles and Jack down to our 
house?” asked Tom; ‘‘ you know mother said she 
could manage them until you could get settled.” 

‘« No, dear, I will keep them all with me; it is 
better so, and it is quite enough for your mother 
to spare you.” 

So they went away to the farm which had been 
closed for the season, with no one to care for it 
but ‘‘ sleepy Oliver,’’ who lived in his bachelor 
cottage near by. The poor old man was so dazed 
by the sudden appearance of the family that his 
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heavy feet seemed heavier than ever; and the 
boys were obliged to keep “stirring him up,” as 
Merton said. It was very dismal; for November 
is not the cheeriest month in the year, and a 
house which has been closed for six weeks has a 
chill and dreariness about it which one feels, but 
cannot describe. The boys went to work with a 
will, and soon a huge fire was roaring and crack- 
ling on the broad hearth in the old hall. 

With Mary’s assistance, the boys placed some 
screens about the fire, thus making a little room 
of the hall; and there they carried an easy chair 
for Mrs. Perriwinkle, some seats for the smaller 
children, and a little table where they might 
have their Junch after their cold journey. 

“J think it was very cruel in the servants to 
refuse to come up here,” said Mary, ‘‘ especially 
when Mamma has been so kind to them.” 

“ Never mind, Cousin Mary, we still have Mrs. 
Grumpus and ‘sleepy O iver;’ and Mert and all 
of us can help,’’ said Tom. 

Such needful help it was too, for beds must be 
aired and made ready, and fires lighted in every 
room where fires were possible. When night 
came down it found the younger children snug 
in bed, and Mrs. Perriwinkle sitting before the 
hall fire with Tom, Mary, and Merton near her. 

‘Well, Auntie, what orders for to-morrow?” 
asked Tom. “You are to rest, you know, until 
the supplies which my father ordered can reach 
us; and meantime we will set about getting you 
made snug and warm.” 

‘T think I am beyond giving orders just now,” 
said his aunt, “for I still seem to be dreaming ; 
the only thing which is real to me is the fact that 
we need everything, and have reason to be thank- 
ful that we all escaped unharmed.’’ 

The next day Mrs. Grumpus, the faithful old 
nurse who had eared for every Perriwinkle since 
Merton’s birth, informed her mistress that one of 
the farmers’ daughters had come over to help, and 
‘¢mebbe the things about a mite of a house like 
this would go on just as well without so many 
servants, a stepping on one anotlier’s heels.” 

All day the little group worked hard, and soon 
the small house began to look home-like and 
cosey. Oliver brought good news from town 
when the mail came in, for Mrs. Perriwinkle’s 
friends not only remembered to say how sorry 
they were, but many of them sent tangible tckens 
of love and esteem. That evening, as they sat 
again about the hall fire, some of the pretty notes 
were read aloud, and the boys stared hard at 
the bricks of the old chimney, and Mrs. Perri- 
winkle’s eyes filled with tears and her voice grew 
husky with grateful emotion. A poor man who 
remembered kindnesses bestowed upon his family 
in sickness, wrote : — 


Dear Lapy,—TI learn that a few of your beauti- 
ful books have been picked up, some of them badly 
scorched. If you will let me, I should like to put 
new bindings on them, and it sha’n’t cost you a 
cent. 


Another wrote : — 


Dear Mapam,—I am informed that your beau- 
tiful carpets were entirely destroyed by fire; I have 
several good ones in the warehouse which I am tired 
of paying storage on, and I shall be much pleased 
to? have the widow of my good friend Mr. Perri- 
winkle wear them out for me. Anticipating some 
modest objection on your part, I have this day sent 
them to your address, 


“Who says this is a cruel world? ’’ asked Tom. 
“ Yet there is another side to it,” said Merton. 
‘‘ Read that note from the harness-maker, Moth- 
erdy —no, you shall not touch the dirty paper 


again! Listen, Tom, here is a hero for sie) 
Merton read it aloud : — 


Mapam, — Your husband owed me a small bill, 
and as I hear you have been burned out I’ve put an 
attachment on your property to satisfy the claim. _ 


Jupson, the harness-maker. 


“Tt is a shame,’’ said Tom; “ for Uncle Harry 
has he!ped that man again and again; why, he 
indeed my father to give him an order at one 
time.’ ; 
‘‘And what is more, my father lent him 
money when he was in trouble, and he never 
returned it,’’ said Merton. 

“Never mind, boys,” said Mrs. Perriwinkle, 
‘¢thus far this trouble has shown the true from 
the false; and as Tom’s mother says, it may 
bring us a blessing. We will see how much we 
can. get out of this winter.” 

*¢ One thing is sure,’’ said Merton, ‘*T shall 
give up the Institute. I cannot leave you here 
all alone, and Mary will not mind having my 
help on her Latin.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you can board in town and come to 
us on Saturdays,” said his mother. ‘ T cannot 
decide now as to what is best; but one thing I 
am determined upon, and that is not to let my 
loneliness interfere with your studies or future 
prospects.” 

Tom stared at his cousin in amazement when 
he heard him speak of giving up his position at 
the Institute of Technology. Merton was far 
from being a very unselfish boy; he enjoyed all 
manner of sports, and had seldom been denied 
anything in his life. 

« Mother is richt,” said Tom to himself; “‘ Uncle 
Harry’s death will make a man of Mert. Perhaps 
this new trouble will help on the work.’? 

Before Thanksgiving came, the small farm-house 
was avery hive of industry. When Merton found 


“that ready money was necessary, he left his books 


and accepted a position in town where he could 
be free to spend his Sundays at home. Mary 
was teaching the little ones, and Mrs. Grumpus 
fairly revelled in cooking once more, for as she 
expressed it, “there was n’t a show of a chance to 
get hold of a thimbleful of flour with a professional 
cook in the house.”’ 

As to the younger children, they were never so 
happy, never so well, and never so little trouble. 
It was a new wide world to them when the snow 
came down and covered the fences, and Jack 
Frost dressed up the windows with fantastic 
shapes. Uncle Doctor had suggested making a 
schoolroom of a small building in the yard where 
the little ones could study without disturbing their 
elders, or play when it stormed, Here, too, ’ Mary 
had for pupils two of the farmers’ daughters, who 
were glad indeed to find a young lady who knew 
so much, and yet was no older than themselves. 
Mrs. Perriwinkle was nurse, seamstress, and 
teacher by turns. 

‘« Mother,” said Merton one day when he re- 
turned from town, “I have just heard that Sidney 
Earle — whose father was in the Legislature last 
winter — has been trying for the “ Tech,’’? and 
he needs coaching a little. Would you mind if I 
should help him “out ?” 

‘¢T should be much gratified,” said she, ‘‘ for 
you would help yourself as well.’ 

So Sidney came, and found so much to enjoy 
at Cherry Farm that he continued to come 
when coaching was no longer necessary; and he ~ 
brought with him new magazines and periodicals 
from his uncle’s bookstore in the city, which were — 
eagerly read and discussed as never before in the 
busy city home, 
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*T really think we should go out to Cherry 
Farm,” said one of Mrs. Perriwinkle’s old friends 
ene winter morning when her husband was sip- 
ping his coffee. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“ Because I have not heard anything about 
Helen for a long time, and you know she will 
put the best side out. I should feel easier about 
her if I could see exactly how she is situated.” 

“ Then we will go,’’ was the prompt reply. 

Now it so chanced that the children were giv- 
ing a “shelling-party ” in the schoolroom that 
night, and great preparations had been made for 
the event. As the sleiching was fine, the city 
gentleman proposed to his wife that a short ride 
would be delizhtful, and recall the days of their 
youth; consequently they left the train three 
miles from Cherry Farm, and hired a driver with 
a fine pair of horses to take them over. 

Mary and Sidney Earle had been appointed a 
committee of arrangements, with Oliver and Mrs, 
Grumpus as assistants. Oliver had gathered an 
unusual quantity of corn in the fall, and he pro- 
posed to the children that it should be shelled as 
they shelled it at the old place when he was a 
boy. Mary was pleased with the idea, for the 
little ones had been very diligent and deserved 
some reward, and she, if the truth must be told, 
missed the good times she had enjoyed with the 
girls in town. 

‘¢ This will not be like any shelling-spree that I 
ever heard of,” said Sidney to Mrs. Perriwinkle ; 
‘* for the thing has grown upon us until it will be 
much more like a grand féte, and it is a pity more 
people could not be invited.” 

‘* Do pray ask your sisters over, Sidney, and 
let us make it as pleasant as possible. I cannot 
have the children rusty in little matters of eti- 
quette ; and yet I do not feel equal to entertain- 
ing at present. On Mary’s account I am anxious 
to infuse a little life into our somewhat humdrum 
existence, for I know she pines for her old mates, 
although she is too brave to complain.” 

What fun there was in preparing for the great 
occasion! When ‘ Uncle Doctor” heard of it he 
sent out a box of Chinese lanterns and some new 
magic-lantern slides, besides a few city notions in 
the shape of fresh confectionery, for even doctors 
sometimes have a sweet tooth. Other friends in 
town took this opportunity to slip in a few trifles 
for Baby Violet and Toddles, who were to be 
permitted to sit up for such an important occa- 
sion. 

The small house was ablaze with light when 
Mr. Lanier and his good wife drove up that 
nizht. ‘“ Bless me, my dear, this cannot be the 
place!’’ said he, as he saw the lantern hanging 
from the flag-staff. 

Oliver stood at the entrance to the driveway 
wrapped in his fur coat. 

“ My good man, can you tell me where Mrs. 
Perriwinkle lives ? ”’ 

“ Here, your honor,” said Oliver, who supposed 
they were some of the invited guests; “drive in 
a bit, and I’ll see to your team, sir. I’m to say, 
the ladies are to go into the dining-room first, 
and to the schoolroom when the horn sounds.” 

‘*« What in the world does all this mean?” said 
Mrs. Lanier; but she followed her husband as 
Oliver directed, and there was her dear old 
school-friend surrounded by a group of young 
people all standing in the centre of one of the 
prettiest little dining-rooms she had ever seen. 
It certainly looked so in the firelight. 

‘¢ Helen!” was all Mrs. Lanier could say, and 
“‘ Nan! ” was her friend’s sole response ; for both 
thought of the last time Mrs. Perriwinkle had re- 


ceived in her beautiful home, with her handsome 
husband standing beside her. 

“Tt is a little festivity of the children’s,’’ said 
she, as Mr. Lanier grasped her hand ; ‘‘ we will 
explain it later. Now you must take your things 
off at once and have a cup of hot coffee.”’ 

‘Ts this a pleasant surprise planned by my 
boy ?”’ asked the hostess when she had made her 
guests comfortable. 

(Continued on page 102.) 


History and Btography. 


AN ANCIENT ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
: BY MRS. 8. A. DAVENPORT. 


Atmost every one has heard of Robinson Cru- 
soe and of the clever way in which he made him- 
self a home upon a lonely island. But thousands 
of years before De Foe told his story, an older 
and grander Robinson Crusoe lived upon Lemnos, 
— an island in the Mediterranean. He was a pa- 
tient, trustful man, whose history is very touching. 

More than a thousand years before Christ, the 
Greek ships touched at Lemnos on their way to 
llion. Some of the heroes went ashore, and 
among them Philoktetes. He was an old man, 
as old at least. as Kronos, said some of the 
younger and more light-hearted heroes. But 
that was a joke. Pliloktetes’ beard was indeed 
white and his face thin and wrinkled. But suffer- 
ing had as much to do with this as age. He was 
very lame, so lame that he could scarcely drag 
himself along, and a sore upon his foot gave him 
much pain. Still he had a steady and cheerful 
look, as if he accepted his misfortune and bore it 
as well as he could. Sometimes he was quite free 
from pain, and sometimes in anguish. One of 
these attacks came on while he was upon Lemnos, 
and he lay down, groaning, at the opening of a 
eave, where the cool winds blew softly upon him. 
Relief from pain always makes one drowsy, and 
as he grew easier he fell asleep. 

When Philoktetes woke he was alone, and rising 
slowly he could see in the distance the blue waters, 
with the white sails upon them and the sun shining 
upon the bare shoulders of the rowers, as in long 
lines they bent to their oars. They were too far 
away to hear his call, and it would take him a 
long time to limp down to the shore; and as he 
looked, they became mere specks and passed out 
of sight. 

Had they forgotten him? But, no! there was 
a little pile of rags and some food within the cave. 
He was old and lame, his sore was offensive, and 
his groans, when he was in pain, were sad sounds 
to hear; and so his companions thought he could 
be no help in taking Ilion, and left him upon 
Lemnos as a useless and disagreeable thing. 

When Philoktetes fully realized his situation, 
his thoughts were sad enough. Seven of the ships 
were his, and now he was left alone in pain and 
sickness, perhaps to die of hunger. ‘The little 
food left him would not last very long. There 
were no people upon the island, at least upon that 
part of it, and he was too lame to travel far. 

But other thoughts kept the old hero from de- 
spair. Had he not been the friend and companion 
of the great Herakles? Had he not with him 
Herakles’ bow, and bore. he not upon his shoulder 
a quiver full of Herakles’ arrows, powerful because 
dipped in the blood of the monster Nessus, whom 
the giant had ‘slain ? Indeed, it was one of 
these arrows that had wounded Philoktetes’ foot. 
He had done no wrong. The Greek heroes 


might think him a worthless old man, but the 
gods were just. Justice would be done him; he 
would not be left to die alone. Perhaps the he- 
roes would find, after all, that they needed him. 
He would trust the gods and wait. 

And Philoktetes did wait, day after day, month 
after month. Sometimes he lay moaning in pain. 
Sometimes he had no food for days; sometimes 
he shot a bird or a beast with one of the arrows 
of Herakles, fated to serve great ends, but useful 
only for these little things now. A year slipped 
by, and then another and another, like beads 
dropped from a string. A few times, but not 
very often, trading-ships, blown from their course 
by adverse winds, stopped at Lemnos. The 
merchants pitied the poor old man and gave him 
food and clothes, but could never be persuaded 
to take him away with them. They were stran- 
gers too, and spoke in strange tongues, and Phi- 
loktetes longed for his own people and language. 

There was a volcano upon Lemnos, and some- 
times when Philoktetes lay, in the dark night, 
in an agony of pain, and saw the red light like a 
pillar of fire against the sky, he wished it might 
descend upon and destroy him so that he could be 
at rest. But this feeling passed away in a mo- 
ment, and his trust in the gods returned. Then 
his pain would be eased and he would sleep, and 
when he waked he was patient as before. 

The cave in which he lived had two mouths. 
He lay in one when the sun shone warmly in 
winter, and in the other when the cool winds 
blew in summer. 

The years of pain and hunger, loneliness and 
grief followed each other until ten long years 
were gone. Then one morning as Philoktetes 
came out of his cave, —a half savage creature, 
his white hair matted and his rags hanging in 
tatters from his limbs, —he met a young man 
wearing the Greek dress. ‘This young man’s hair 
was as bright as the sunshine, and his face as fresh 
and rosy as if his grandmother, who was a sea- 
goddess, had just given hima bath. Philoktetes 
spoke to him, and —oh, joy! —he answered in 
Philoktetes’ own beautiful, musical lancuage, — 
a language that even at this day is considered the 
most perfect the world has ever known. Great - 
was Philoktetes’ delight. The young man’s name 
was Pyrrhus, and he had come fiom Ilion, or rather 
from the army besieging that city, for Ilion had 
withstood the siege all these ten years. 

Philoktetes asked Pyrrhus many eager questions 
concerning the war and the heroes, Pyrrhus told 
him that not only was Ilion not taken, but could 
not be taken without Philoktetes and the arrows 
of Herakles. He had come to bring Philoktetes 
to Ilion. . 

But the old man, wearied by suffering and lone- 
liness, desired only to go to his own home. At 
first, too, he had hard thoughts of the heroes who 
had left him as a worthless creature to suffer or 
to die. Why should he help them? Then he 
remembered his old companion, the mighty Hera- 
kles, and his heroic deeds. Indeed, in imagina- 
tion he saw Herakles and heard his voice. 

“Forget your own wrongs and act like a hero,” 
the voice seemed to say; ‘‘let the arrows serve 
their great purposes. Suffering nobly borne 
makes the sufferer stronger, and your patience 
and trust in the gods have not been in vain.”’ 

Philoktetes forgave the heroes, his courage 
came back, and he went with Pyrrhus to Ilion. 
His foot healed, and he was. one of the foremost 
heroes in the capture of the city. The lessons of 
faith, hope, and patience learned upon lonely 
Lemnos were not lost upon him, but helped him 


to win fame and honor. 
at 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our DLetter-wor, 


TEMPLETON, MAss. 

Drar Every Orner SunDAyY, —I saw in the EVERY 
OTHER SunpAy of January 20, a letter asking how 
many times women are mentioned in the Gospels. I 
have looked it up, and find they are mentioned nine times: 
Matthew xi. 11, xiv. 21, xv. 38, xxiv. 41, xxvi. 55; 
Luke i. 28, vii. 28, xvii. 35, xxiv. 22. They may be 
mentioned more times, but I only found nine. A woman 
is mentioned twenty-one times : — 


Matthew v. 28. Matthew xxvi. 13. Luke xiii. 16. 


Matthew ix. 20. Mark v. 25. Luke xx. 32. 
Matthew xiii. 33. Mark x. 13. John ii. 4. 
Matthew xv. 28. Mark xii, 22. John iv. 9, 29. 
Matthew xxii. 27. Luke vii. 39, 44. John viii. 3, 10. 
Matthew xxvi. 10. Luke viii. 43. John xix, 26. 


I wish there were more letters in the Letter-Box. 
Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM U. SEAVER, 


To Master Seaver’s references we have only four 
to add. Look, please, at Matthew xv. 38, Luke i. 
42, xxiv. 24, and John viii. 4. Master Seaver has 
only looked for the words “woman” and “ women.” 
We think the writer of the letter he refers to meant 
also what women. Suppose he looks again and 
sends the Letter-Box a list of them. How many of 
them there are,— Mary, Martha, the mother of 
Jesus, his sisters, the widow of Nain! Go on and 
find the rest, Master Seaver, and let us all help him. 


Saco, MAIne. 
DEAR Eprtor, —I go to the Unitarian Sabbath-school 
here, and our class has formed a Lend-a-Hand Club and 
we have very nice times at the meetings. We meet at 
one another’s houses. I have had them at my house to tea. 
Our teacher is very kind and tries to make it pleasaut for 
us, and she succeeds too. We haye all got badges with 
the initials of the motto ‘‘In His Name’”’ on them. I 
have a little sister. She is eight years old. Well, Iam 
going to send an enigma, and if you don’t have room you 
need not print it; so I think I will close. 
A READER, 


We have room for the enigma as you see, and we 
want to hear more about the club. What work do 
you do? 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters, 

My 8, 4, 2, is an active verb. 

My 1, 38, 4, 4, 6, is a narrow gully. 

My 11, 12, is the opposite of out. 

My 18, 2, 14, is a verb meaning to obtain. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, is what we must do to be clean. 

My 14, 15, 16, is a weight. 

My 2, 8, 4, 12, 6, 9, 14, is to be eager to obtain. 

My 16, 11, 18, 10, 14, is the opposite of day. 

My inl was a Prenidenb of the United States. 
A READER. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


1 am composed of eleven letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 1, 1, is the name of a brave and hardy 
people who are said to carol beautifully. 

My 8, 3, 1, 9, is a girl’s name. 

My 9, 10, is an article. 

My 6, 5,7, 9, is the name of a Scribe and Priest 
who is supposed to have written several of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

My 11, 6, 2, is what “ falls” in the evening. 

My whole is the name of a mountainous country 
in Europe. 

A DES Hi iy Be, 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 2, 8, 5, is a small and very intelligent insect. 

My 7, 10, 12, is the first woman mentioned in the 
Bible. 


My 1, 3, 4, is what some people do. 

My 1, 11, 9, 18, 14, is a cooking utensil useful 
when pumpkin pies are to be made. _ 

My 6, 7, 4, 9, 1, 8,1, is one of the books in he 
Old Testament. 

My whole is the title of a picture in one of the 
Every OTHER SUNDAYS. 

EFFIE Rice. 
Berxin, Mass. 


ACROSTIC IV. 


My /irst is a Hebrew prophetess. 

My second is the Greek maiden who, according 
to some legends, was sacrificed in order.to bring 
favoring winds to the Greek ships when they sailed 
for Troy. 

My third is the wife of Nabal, with whom David 
fell in love and afterward married. 

My fourth was the mother-in-law whom Ruth 
loved. 

My jifth was the wife of Joseph. 

My whole is the goddess for whom the beautiful 
temple was built that was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 


DIAMOND WORD-PUZZLES. 


it 
1. A vowel. 


2. A pure and lovely maiden whose story is told 
in Spencer’s “Faérie Queen.” 
The father of Methuselah. 
The highest or lowest card in the pack. 
A letter. 


ue ge 


2: 
A consonant. 


A Spanish title. 

The great Hebrew law-giver. 

What the disciples James and John were 

mending when Jesus called them to follow him. 
5. A crooked letter. 


a 


3. 
1. A consonant, or a delicious vegetable. 
2. Something little girls learn to do. 
3. The most impulsive of the twelve disciples. 
4. What spiders can make. 
5. A letter. 


4, 
1. A letter. 


2. An article. 

8. A kingdom in Arabia whose queen came to 
see King Solomon because of what she had heard of 
his wisdom and of his worship of God. The interest- 
ing story is told in 1 Kings. 

4. The return of the tide. 

5. The first letter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 11. 


Acrostic II, Santa Claus. 


1. Sleigh. 6. Christmas. 
2. Apples. 7. Laughing. 
8. Naughty. 8. Arctic. 

4. Toys. 9. Umbrella. 
5. Andirons. 10. Sleds. 


Enigma XXX. 
shall not want.” 


Old Testament Riddle. 
See 2 Kings ii. 16. 
Genesis xli. 46. 
1 Samuel xvii. 40. 
Genesis xxxv. 23-26. 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I 


Eleven. 

Genesis vii. 4. 
Esther ix. 10. 
Ruth iii. 15. 
Exodus xvi. 26. 


Ever lead me, ever guide 
All my wanderings by thy word. 

As thou hast been, still abide 
My defence, my refuge, Lord. 

Never safe except with thee, 
Ever thou my guardian be. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


Lovuis’s mamma had a mocking-bird, 
whose cage hung in the upper hall, oppo- 
site the staircase. It would imitate the 
songs of other birds, and even make a noise 
like the mewing of kittens and the ‘‘ craw- 
ing” of hens. It was Louis’s great delight 
to sit and listen to it. It had another habit 
which Louis never discovered, —it would 
tell tales. He could not understand how a 
bird that could not talk could tell his mamma 
that he was running away. 

Whenever any one appeared in the hall or 
on the stairs, the mocking-bird would say, 
“Cheep!” This was a bird’s way of saying, 
‘* Good-morning,” or ‘‘Good-afternoon.” 

Louis was very fond of getting into the 
street alone, which is not a safe place for 
a four-year-old boy. He improved every 
opportunity for running away, and therefore 
had to be watched very closely. 

Louis awoke one afternoon from his daily 
nap and found himself alone in the room. 
He could see from the bed that the front 
door was open; and sliding from the bed, 
he crept softly down stairs. 

Mamma was sitting in her room quietly 
sewing, when she heard the mocking-bird’s 
‘¢ Cheep!” She knew then that some one 
was in the hall; and going softly to the 
door, that she might not awaken Louis, 
whom she supposed to be still asleep, she 
saw the little rogue stealing on tiptoe out of 
the door. With a merry laugh she sprang 
after him. 

‘‘ How did you know I was awake, 
Mamma? Did I make any noise?” 

‘¢No, dear; but a little bird told me that 
some one was in the hall.” 


THERE is on earth no wintry spot 
Where thou canst be and God is not. 


Nor what we give, but what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For, whatever men say in their blindness, * 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


ANOTHER year, with all its hopes and fears, 

Has sunk into the deep abyss of time; 

And on the threshold of the new we stand, 

Like travellers to a strange and distant clime. 

Hope, smiling, beckons, bidding us take courage. 

Faith points to heaven where God and angels 
dwell, 

Assuring us that all our untried future 

Is known to him who doeth all things well. 


Gtory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 
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Wareh Rhymes. 
ae 
IN March the winds blow shrill and 
ae ( cold, 
\ : See fy a) ee Ae an The lambkins shiver in the fold, 
HA\\ The brown hares skip across the 
wold. 
{n March the babbling brooks are 
filled, 
The little birds begin to build, 
| ¥ Py And merry songs are gaily trilled. 
- 
In March let every heart be kind, 
i Bearing God’s creatures all in 
mind, 
Trying some work of love to find. 
Nourish the lambs that need your 
care, 
Leave freedom to the startled hare, 
Rob not the songsters of the air. 
Bear all God’s crea- _ 7am : 
tures well in mind, 
Striving each. day to be 
more kind, 
Some newer work of 
j L ove to find. 
.. 
j 
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@Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


MY LITTLE SPARROW. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN, 


I was walking on Boston Common one day 
when I heard a faint squeak down in the grass. 
After looking about for a few minutes, I found 
a little young sparrow that had fallen out of its 
nest in a hizh tree close by. The bird was so 
helpless and cried so pitifully that my heart was 
touched, and I took the poor little thing home with 
me. I fed it on all sorts of things that birds like, 
and it grew rapidly to be as strong and saucy a 
little fellow as ever you saw. 

I let him fly around the room sometimes, and he 
enjoyed it so well that every day he would peck 
at the door of his cage, and scold till his little 
throat was hoarse. Would you think a bird could 
actually make me grant his request? He was 
just as bright and roguish as a mischievous child; 
he would catch hold of my sewing, peck at bright- 
colored worsteds, pull things away from me, perch 
on my fingers so that I could not work (he evi- 
dently did it on purpose), and pull hair-pins out of 
my hair. When he had done all the mischief he 
could for one time, he would fly out of reach, as 
he knew he would have to go back in his cage 
again. At last Chick (that was the name I gave 
him because he seemed to say that word frequently) 
became so troublesome, wilful, and so much of a 
nuisance generally that I resolved to set him at 
liberty. 

The next day when he began to scold and 
tease to get out of the cage, I turned the cage 
round, door open toward the window, and opened 
the window wide. It was a lovely day, and 
I expected to see Chick immediately disappear. 
To my surprise, however, he did nothing of the 
kind. He hopped out of his cage on to the win- 
dow-sill, held his head first on one side, then on 

“the other, looked curiously up at me, chirped, 
then instead of flying out of doors, deliberately 
took a trip around the room as he always had. 
He seemed to fly high on purpose, and keep beyond 
my reach. I called him to me, as I often had done, 
and never until now had he refused to come right 
to my hand. This day, however, he seemed to 
laugh at me. He chattered and chirped as fast 
as he could, as much as to say, ‘* You think I 
don’t know you are trying to get rid of me?’”? At 
last I grew tired of waiting, and went out of the 
room. Chick called to me a long time, but I paid 
no attention and did not go near the room. 

At last the bird was quiet, and I peeped in at 
the door. There was Chick in his cage, eating 
away as if nothing had happened, and as though 
we were the best of friends. At first he did not 
appear to notice me when I went and sat by his 
cage, but when I put my finger at the open door 
he hopped on it so sweetly and innocently that I 
nearly repented of my decision. Still I thought 
on the whole he had better go, so I placed him on 
the outside of the window-sill, and shut down the 
window. The dear little fellow did not fly off, 
nor make any noise. I was surprised. He looked 
at me so reproachfully that I telt quite condemned 
for my hard-heartedness. 

Supposing, however, that he would soon fly 
away and forget my cruelty, I went to another 
room and stayed a long time. When I returned, 
there was poor little Chick fairly tiring himself out 
pecking at the window, chirping, and scolding. 
As soon as he saw me he tried to fly through the 
glass to reach me. How this mark of his affection 


for me and attachment for his little home went to 
my beart! Iam almost ashamed to say that I still 
left him outside, and went again to another room. 
I had not been gone more than fifteen minutes, 
when what should come flying through the front 
entry but Chick ! How did he manage to get into 
the house and find me? I looked into the rooms 
downstairs, and no window was open. Upstairs 
I went, and there I saw where the little desperate 
fellow had made his entrance. A window on the 
other side of the house was open. I do believe 
that Chick had wit enough to go to every window 
in the house. Do you not think he had something 
higher than instinct to guide his actions? It looks 
to me very much like reason and thought. 

I had not hardness of heart enough t to turn him 
out again that day, so placed him in his cage, 
and the first thing he did was to drink all the 
water in the little glass. He asked for more as 
plainly as possible, but in a weak, tired voice. I 
gave him more, and he drank it all up. He then 
rested silently on his perch for a. long while, 
closing his eyes from time to time. I cannot 
tell you how pathetic it was to watch him. 

The next day Chick did not ask to come out 
of his cage. This proved that he had memory 
as well as reason, did it not? He was so sweet 
and quiet all that day that I determined not to 
force him to leave me if he did not. wish to, but 
to train him to stay in the cage most of the time, 
as he was such a torment outside of it. 

Every pleasant day, however, I opened the 
window and the cage door, so that if at any time 


Mr. Chick should wish to depart, he could do_ 


so. For several days he showed no disposition 
to take even one hop out of his cage. He was 
evidently an individual that profited by experi- 
ence. Do you not in this see wisdom superior to 
that of many human beings? He seemed to con- 
sider it a risky venture to leave his beautiful brass 
home for a moment. I wonder if he knew it was 
very bright and pretty! When he used to fly about 
the room, he often sat on the mantel for minutes 
at a time looking intently at the mirror. Perhaps 
it was the reflection of his shining cage that at- 
tracted his attention, although I had always sup- 
posed that the little dandy was admiring himself. 
Well, no telling what a person’s thoughts are, 
much less a bird’s / 

One afternoon, when about a week had gone by, 
another sparrow hopped on to the window-sill. 
The two birds looked at each other and chirped 


interrogatively, as much as to say, “ Who are you? 


Tam sure I never saw you before.’? Chick was too 
cautious to venture outside his domain to make any 
any new acquaintances; but the stranger had no 
beautiful home to lose by rash acts, neither had 


he had any sad lessons to teach him prudence, so ~ 


he boldly hopped in to visit our Chick. 

Chick did not stir at first. I suppose he was 
waiting to see how far the intruder would go 
beyond the propricties, before he interfered to 
protect his rights and property. 

When the new-comer was actually inside Chick’s 
cage, and went to helping himself uninvited to 
Chick’s hard egg, sugar, and apple, you should 
have seen the indignation and anger that he 
showed. He went at the strange aes ia as if 
he would certainly murder him. 

The two little enemies fought like fees until 
Chick began to get the better of the struggle, 
when the new bird became convinced that he had 
better quit the premises, and did so after losing 
many feathers and receiving several wounds. 

Chick was tired, but triumphant, and looked at 
me for commendation. I understood that he 
meant to say that he did not approve of fighting 


wilfully. - 


-and I have my way in the matter. 


generally, but that his dignity demanded he should 
defend his property and secure his own rights. I 
agreed with him fully, and told him so by petting 
him, talking to him, and giving him fresh chick- 
weed. 

My sparrow’s second victory proved that he was 
a strong character, possessing intelligence, reason, 
affection, and the power of defending himself, 
and I could see that he learned Jife-lessons from 
experience and observation better than some hu- 
man beings whom I know. 

The result is that I nerer can turn Chick out 


upon a cold world again, where no one will under- 


stand or appreciate his fine mind and superior 
nature, He has also proved that he loves me 
more than he loves his own kind, and might die 
of a broken heart if I should cast him off, I 
cannot do it. 

Chick is fat and independent now, sometimes 
forgetting himself and acting unreasonably and 
But if I take him in my hand and raise 
the window, he immediately lies perfectly. still, 
He usually 
goes back into his cage peaceably. 

You see by this story that even a bird can be 
taught obedience, cured of wilfulness, and made 
to understand that it is for his own interest to 
behave himself on all occasions, and not make 
himself disagreeable by annoying others. Some 
boys and girls grow old without learning that 
this is one of the secrets of success in life, 


WHAT TROUBLE DID. 
- (Continued from page 99.) . 


‘““No; my wife was worried about you as we 
had heard so little of late, and in order to con- 
vince her that you were not dying of neclect, I 
brought her out. We actually pretended to be a 
pair of lovers as we were driving over.” 

‘¢ There is little need of pretence with you,” 
said Mrs. Perriwinkle; and then, as her thoughts 
wandered to one who was more and more her 
lover as the years went by, she said hurriedly, 
“7 hope this shelling-party will not bore you; 
there is so little for the children here that I 
readily gave my consent to a revival of an old 
neighborhood custom with some city additions, — 
it remains to be seen whether they are improve- 
ments or not.”’ 


_ While they were chatting, a horn sounded, and © 
the children hastened away to the schoolroom, 
which presented a very droll appearance, for 


several tubs were seated about the room with a 
spade or shovel across the top of each. At a 
signal from Sidney Earle, the older children 
seated themselves on the edge of the tubs and 
began to shell the corn by drawing the ears 
quickly across the sharp portion of the spades. 
Merton and Sydney were the time-keepers, and 
the boy who shelled the greatest number of ears 
in ten minutes by the watch which Merton held 
was entitled to a prize, which prize was in the 
keeping of Mrs. Perriwinkle. How the kernels 
fell into the tubs ; how the boys worked and puffed 
and panted, and threw down their cobs until the 
lookers-on laughed and applauded; and what a 
long ten minutes it was to the four boys who 
were competing! What mattered a few blisters 
more or less with such an andience, and with dear 
Mrs. Perriwinkle smiling upon them as she had 
not smiled before for many a day? 

“J snum to man, they ’ve got good grit if they 
are city boys,” said Oliver in a half whisper to 
Mrs. Grumpus. 
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» “Of course they have,” responded that, lady 
with a toss of her cap-strings; ‘‘ whoever saw one 
of the Perriwinkles without grit, I’d like to 
know ?”? 

‘‘'Time!” called Merton, and cheers went up 
for the young workers. 

Then came the measurements and the counting 
of cobs, and lo! city-bred Herbert Perriwinkle 
had won the first prizes and his new playmate 
Frank Earle the second! Then Mrs. Perri- 
winkle presented the victor with a new double- 
runner sled, with the manufacturers’ names upon 
it, and Frank was made more than happy with a 
new book. Her little presentation speech was so 
bright that the children laughed again and again, 
especially when she informed them that the sled 
had been made expressly for this occasion by the 
new and hitherto unknown firm of ‘ Earle and 
Perriwinkle;” and now, at last, the younger ones 
knew why Sidney and Merton had spent so many 
Saturdays at Mr. Earle’s house shut up in the old 
north chamber. 

Then came supper, which had waited until 
now, lest the good things should be neelected. 
After supper, games and music filled the hours 
until the Laniers found it too late to get to town 
that night, and the Earles drove away, singing 
“We won’t go home ’till morning.” 

“TTelen,” said Mrs. Lanier to her friend as they 
parted) for the night, “that sweet sister-in-law of 
yours was right: your trouble has been a blessing 
to your family; the children are wonderfully im- 
proved in every way, and you are living such a 
beautiful rich life out here that I am half tempted 
to try it myself.” 

“ As to Merton, he is like another person,” said 
Mr. Lanier. ‘‘I remember how often Harry said 
he dreaded the next four years for Merton, and 
1 wish he might see him now.” 

‘* Let us hope that he does,” said Mrs. Perri- 
winkle, sadly. ‘We do seem to be making life 
worth living out here,” she added. ‘+ Did you 
hear what old Mr. Earle said about Sidney ?” 

“JT did,” sail Mrs. Lanier, quickly; ‘he was 
thanking you for your instructions, and he said 
your coming to the farm just as you did was a 
turning-point in Sidney’s life. What a fine fellow 
he is to be sure!” 

The last word of comfort came from Merton. 
He had fallen into Tom’s fashion lately of going 
to his mother’s room every night before going to 
bed, and as he held her upturned face between his 
strong firm hands for a good-night kiss he said, 
“ You have given some grand parties mother mine, 
but never before so much sincere pleasure; and I 
should not wonder if all your geese turned out 
pretty fair swans. It takes troub‘e to knock the 
nonsense out of a conceited fellow.”’ 

It was worth a great many sad hours and not 
a little hard work and judicious planning to hear 
her big boy talk like that. So Mrs. Perriwinkle 
thanked God for her blessings, and hid her heart- 
aches from the world, 


., AN.UNEXPECTED DIP. 


BY MRS. ANNETTE HILLS. 


[THs story, set in the type used for the Youngest 
Readers, is placed in these columns as the Editor thinks 
that many older children need a reminder now and then 
of the duty of obedience ] 


A long time ago there lived up in the 
northern part of New Hampshire a little 
girl named Nancie. She was not the only 
little girl who lived there,— oh, no! for 
she had five sisters at the first count, and 


if you were to count the second time I am 
not sure but you would find that there were 
six; but it is about Nancie that my story 
chiefly has to do. 

This little girl had one great fault, — she 
did not obey promptly ; in fact, I think she 
sometimes forgot to obey at all, and thought 
that her own way was the very best and 
wisest way in the world. 

The little school-house where Nancie 
and all her brothers and sisters went to 
school was a long distance from their home, 
and Nancie’s mother had often told her to 
come directly home up the straight road as 
soon as lessons were done; but one day she 
decided that it would be much nearer as 
well as a great deal pleasanter to go up 
through the cornfield. 

The corn was high, but Nancie was short, 
and when she found herself among the rows 
of waving corn, that waved far, far above 
her head, she could not tell which way to 
turn. She knew that if she could only get 
to the outer row, the house would be in 
plain sight, but how to get there was the 
puzzle. She was as completely lost as if 
she had been miles away from home; and I 
am sure I don’t know what would have 
happened if some men at work in a field 
near by had not heard her scream and 
hunted her up. I won’t tell you what hap- 
pened to her when she got home, for in 
those days parents thought that if they 
spared the rod they would spoil the child; 
and nobody wanted a dear little child 
spoiled when sticks were so plenty; but 
whatever it was, it did not cure her, as you 
will see. 

Not far from Nancie’s house ran a little 
brook. I don’t know that it would seem a 
little brook to you; it is true there were 
places in it where one could get across on 
the stones, but again there were dark pools 
where the water came up to Nancie’s waist. 

Of all places, this brook seemed to Nan- 
cie the most delightful place in the world. 
She loved to stand in it and let the water 
slip over her bare feet, and she loved to sit 
on a rock out in the middle of it and watch 
the slender trout chasing one another in and 
out among the cool shadows. But Nancie’s 
mother did not think it a safe place for her 
little girl, unless some older person were 
with her, and I am sure yon would have 
thought so too. Nancie, as was her habit, 
had an opinion of her own upon the subject, 
and when she was forbidden to go to the 
brook alone, a little spirit seemed to say to 
her, ‘‘ I would go all the same;” and Nan- 
cie answered the little spirit and said, ‘I 
will; I most certainly will.” 

One morning when her mother was get- 
ting breakfast, and the doors were all open 
to let in the fresh smell of the green fields 
with the dew still shining on the grass- 
blades, Nancie thought that a fine oppor- 
tunity had come for her to slip away 
unnoticed, So out she ran, and when her 


‘sion that it was wholly unsectarian. 


mother turned from her work to speak to 
her, she was already a long distance from 
the house. 

‘* Nancie! Nancie!” called her mother; 
but Nancie pretended not to hear. 

‘‘Tf I don’t turn round she’ll think I 
can’t hear,” said this foolish little maiden ; 
so on she ran. 

Her father, who had just come in from 
the barn, said nothing; but snatching a 
shawl, he ran across the field, gaining at 
every step upon the naughty little runaway. 
They reached the brook almost at the same 
time. 

‘¢ A fine morning for a bath, little Nan- 
cie,’ said her father; and throwing the 
shawl over her head, he caught her in his 
strong arms and dipped her into the water 
and out again before she had time to think. 

Oh, bow cold it was! If Nancie didn’t 
cry all the way home, it was because she 
was too much surprised; but after she had 
been undressed and rubbed and put to bed, 
she had p’enty of time to think it all over, 
and to shed as many tears as she liked. 

I have not heard that she ever ran away 
again, and I am sure she learned to be 
more obedient, for she grew up into a good, 
noble woman; and no one can be thoroughly 
good who has not learned the lesson of 
obedience. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


In No. 6 of Every Orner Sunpay we copied 
a leaflet, issued by the Central Council of the Order 
of the King’s Daughters, in which a creed, strongly 
Trinitarian and “ Evangelical,” was set forth. This 
leaflet naturally disturbed the minds of many Uni- 
tarians who had joined the Order under the impres- 
At the January 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School Union, 
Miss Kate L. Brown read a brief but interesting 
paper, giving an account of efforts made by herself 
and otlers to persuade the Central Council to reaf- 
firm the liberal position stated in the Coustitution 
of the Order. Article III. of the Constitution of 
the King’s Daughters declares that — 

“ Any person may become a member of this Order 
whose purposes and aims ave in accord with its objects, 
and who holds herself responsible to the King, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


Miss Brown, who had joined the Order and had 
also organized a ‘‘ Ten,’ had the opportunity of a 
personal interview with Mrs, Bottome, the President 
of the Council, when that lady gave an address on 
the purposes of the Order, in the Central Church in 
Boston. Mrs. Bottome replied to Miss Brown’s 
inquiries with the greatest kindness and in a most 
liberal tone and spirit. Not long after this inter- 
view, Miss Brown, acting on the advice of several 
friends, addressed to the Council an open letter, pre- 
senting clearly and forcibly the Unitarian attitude 
and feeling caused by the issue of the creed-leaflet. 
In reply to this letter the Council have issued two 
Leaflets, —Nos. 16 and-18, In the first of these an 
unequivocal answer is given to the question, Is the 
Order of the King’s Daughters sectarian? After 
citing Article III. of the Constitution (given above), 
the leaflet continues : — 

«¢ The Order has no authority to define the creed of the 
person who holds herself responsible to ‘The King,’ nor 
to ask more of the member than that she will entertain 
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the object and purpose of the Order, as contained in 
Article II. of the Constitution; namely, that she will 
endeavor to develop spiritual life and Christian activity 
in herself and others. 

‘Since the object of the Order is to develop spiritual 
life in the hearts of all, we welcome to our ranks all in- 
dividuals who hunger and thirst after righteousness, be- 
lieving that if they will do the will of God, He will fulfil 
His promise, and they shall know His doctrine. 

“ The relation existing between the children and ‘The 
King’ is sacred to each individual soul. And we, as an 
associated sisterhood, dare not assume the divine prerog- 
ative of calling His children by name. The Lord only 
can know His own. 

“The cards of membership and the leaflets have been 
provided for circulation in the Order, wherever members 
may desire their use. 

“Perfect freedom to serve ‘In His Name,’ and to be 
responsible to Him alone, is the privilege of ‘The 
Daughters of the King.’ 

“ By order of 
‘The Central Council of the King’s Daughters, 


“TSABELLA CHARLES Davis, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


The Leaflet No. 18 is an open letter written by 
the Council in reply to the special letter already 
referred to. In this leaflet it is declared that each 
individual is left to discover for herself whether her 
own purposes and aims are in accord with the ob- 
jects of the Order; ‘and if so, she is entitled, by 
virtue of the Constitution, to full membership in the 
King’s Daughters.” 

The steps that led to the issuing of these two leaf- 
lets show that the Council received in the kindest 
spirit the protest, made by Miss Brown and others, 
against allowing the Order to be regarded as in any 
sense a sectarian or exclusively ‘‘ Evangelical” or- 
ganization; and that the decision finally reached by 
the Council was in part the result of equally ear- 
nest protests from ‘ Orthodox” members of the 
Order. One letter from a member of the Council 
to her Unitarian correspondent said: “I am weary 
of words, and there is not an inch of me that is not 
hurt through and through by sectarian controversies. 
All I care for now is the Ideal shown to the world 
in the Christ.” 

It is to be regretted that the obnoxious creed- 
leaflet has not been withdrawn by the Council. 
Yet the later action of the Council is virtually a 
confession that the issuing of such a leaflet was a 
mistake on their part, and that in publishing it they 
failed to distinguish between their opinions as in- 
dividuals and their obligations as members of an 
Order which by its Constitution expressly forbids 
creed-making, and which by the same Constitution 
is bound to make that and nothing else the law and 
the rule for all its members. 

“«The conclusion of the wliole matter ” is that an 
unintentional wrong has been righted, that wise 
counsels and a spirit of charity have prevailed, and 
that the good work begun and continued by this 
fair and promising Order of the King’s Daugliters 
may be entered upon by women of every name 
“who profess and call themselves Christians.” 


OUR STUDY TABLE. 


I. Tue first book on our Table that we wish to call 
attention to is a book for the teachers: “Jesus 
Brought Back.” The author is Rev. Joseph H. 
Crocker, pastor of the Unitarian church in Madison, 
Wisconsin. In five chapters that treat in order of 
“The Messianic Hope,” “ How the Gospels were 
written,” ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” ‘‘' Tie Glad Tidings,” 
and “The Ministry of Jesus to-day,’ an interpre- 
tation is offered of the character and teaching of 
Jesus which is most helpful to the student of the 
New Testament. Difficulties are fairly met, critical 
discussions sifted and estimated, and the results of 
the labors of many modern scholars, whose writings 
the average Sunday-school teacher can hardly hope 
to be acquainted with, are condensed into clear and 
attractive statement. No recent book by a liberal 
writer will give the teacher so much timely assist- 


ance in the study of the “imperishable Gospel ” of 
Jesus Christ. 

II. Next comes a notable book issued by the 
Sunday-School Association of London, entitled “A 
Study of Shakspeare’s Plays,” by Frank Walters. 
It is intended to help parents and teachers as well as 


scholars to appreciate the moral truths inculcated in _ 


some of the plays of our greatest English dramatist. 
The plays drawn upon are Macbeth, King Lear, 
Othello, The Winter’s Tale, Hamlet, and The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Mr. Walters has succeeded in 
making the teachings of Shakspeare at once attrac- 
tive and inspiring. With older scholars in our Sun- 
day-schools it would prove a real helper in connection 
with their study of ethics. All noble poetry teaches 
the worth of justice, the attractiveness of mercy, 
the glory of righteousness, and the supremacy of 
love; and in Shakspeare’s plays “all sweet and 
honorable thoughts and actions” are set forth for 
men to see, admire, and imitate. 

III. Attractive in form and for the most part 
equally attractive in its contents is the volume 
which Roberts Brothers have lately published under 
the title of “Sunday-School Stories.” These tales 
are based on the Golden’ Texts of the Interna- 
tional Lessons of 1889 and have been written by a 
club of ten, of whom the presiding genius and 
author of eight of the twenty-six stories is Edward 
Everett Hale. Mr. Hale, his daughter, and Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman have contributed stories or 
articles to Every OTHER Sunpay and are otherwise 
well known to our readers. Their stories and those 
of their co-writers in this new volume can be cor- 
dially commended ; although as a matter of course 
the stories are of varying merit and interest, and 
although our Unitarian Sunday-schools do not study 
the lessons of the “International” course. But 
Golden Texts are equally golden, whether set in a 
system of Bible studies or used as bright mottoes 
for healthful and helpful stories; and we are sure Mr. 
Hale’s ‘new departure” will find a welcome in all 
homes where good stories are wanted for Sunday 
reading and in all Sunday-schools where a story 
‘with a moral ” can be used to enforce or illustrate 
the lesson taught to the class. 

IV. For younger readers the London Sunday- 
School Association publish “ Lesson Stories for the 
the Little Ones,” by Mary Dendy. These stories 
appeared originally in the Sunday-school Helper, and 
are a useful addition to the treasures now available 
for story-telling in connection with primary-class 
teaching. They are also interesting for home read- 
ing, whether by the little ones themselves or by the 
mother or elder sister whose “reading aloud” is 
always a delight and a help to the younger members 
of the household. 

I. Jesus Brovent Back. By Joseph Henry Crocker. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. pp. 214. Price 
$1.00. 


II. Srupres or SoME oF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAys. By 
Frank Walters. London. The Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. Cloth. pp. 172. Price, 75 cents. 


III. SuNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES ON THE GOLDEN TEXTS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons oF 1889. By Edward 


E. Hale, and others. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth. 
pp. 314. Price $1.00. 
IV. Lesson STORIES FOR THE LitTLE Onzs. By 


Mary Dendy. London. The Sunday-School Association. 
Cloth. pp. 95. Price 50 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue ‘Hillside Club” of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school of Malden, Mass., is carrying on this winter 
a series of fortnightly Sunday-evening services. 
This Club, composed of twenty-five members, is an 
outgrowth of the pastor’s Bible-clags. 
weekly meetings for debates and other literary exer- 
cises, and has become an efficient co-worker with 
the pastor and superintendent for the religious wel- 
fare of the Parish. ‘The Sunday-school has now about 
eighty members, and isin a prosperous condition. 


It holds | 


From “The Sounding-Board,” a little monthly 
sheet issued by the Unitarian societies of Quincy 
and Wollaston, Mass., we take the following items: 


THE CHEERFUL WORKERS, — WHO ARE THEY ? 


_ TuHeEy are a society of little Quincy girls; our young- 
est born society, our favorite, the joy of our heart. Who 
has read the story of the doubtful little chicken? No 
one could tell what it would become; was it a duck, 4 
goose, a hen, or—what? It is like that with our young- 
est’ born. We cannot tell. Is it an infant Fragment 
Society, or Shakspeare Club, or Handel and Haydn 
Society, or—what? The little chicken turned out far 
better than any one dreamed of, —it became a beautiful 
stately swan. Will our doubtful little chicken do so 
grandly as that? Surely there is among these little 
Cheerful Workers courage and enthusiasm and bright- 
ness enough to enable them to attain to something 
good. Come and visit them and help them. There are 
about two dozen of them, and they meet every Sat- 
urday morning at ten. ; 


The next two items refer to the vigorous new 
Sunday-school at Wollaston. 


UNLIKE some churches, we have not to complain of a 
scarcity of teachers or a lack of interest in Sunday- 
school work. It is hard to say who are the most enthu- 
siastic and devoted to our school, —the teachers or the 
pupils. It is quite cheering to note with what earnest- 
ness the good work is carried ou. 


THAT our Sunday-school library books are appreciated 
by our children is evidenced by the fact that a Sunday 
or two ago a little four year old, who was prevented 
from attending school at that time, was so very eager to 
get his usual library book that he must needs take his big 
express-wagon about the time when his brothers and 
sisters were returning from school, so that he might 
carry the book they were bringing for him home in 
triumph. 


THE NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
issued the Easter Service for 1889. It has been 
arranged as usual by Mr. Spaulding, and the music 
is all by Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, the composer of 
the Carols, etc., in the last Christmas Service. It 
contains Responsive Readings, a Canticle of Re- 
membrance (with musical responses), a Processional 
March with Opening Carol, besides other Hymns 
and Carols,— the whole constituting one of the 
most attractive of the special services issued by the 
Society. A sample copy will be sent on receipt of 
six cents. Address The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THat which we are we shall teach, not volun- 
tarily, but involuntarily. Thoughts come into our 
minds by avenues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through avenues 
which we never voluntarily opened. Character 
teaches over our. head. 


A VoIce within his breast 
Whispered audible and clear, 
As if to the outward ear : 

*¢ Do thy duty, that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest! ”? 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


' PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon StREET, Boston, Mass. 


University Press:- John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
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